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A THIRD CONGRESS ON POETRY 


HIS spring the publisher of SPIRIT, THE CatHotic Poetry So- 

CIETY OF AMERICA, will celebrate its twentieth anniversary. The 
celebration, as was the case on the tenth and the fifteenth anniversaries, 
will take the form of a Congress on Poetry to be held under the patron- 
age of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York at Hunter College of the 
City of New York on Saturday, April 14 and April 15. (All sub- 
scribers will be welcome and may obtain information on program de- 
tails from this office at a later date.) Among the purposes of the Society 
is the advancement of a poetic movement and tradition predicated on 
spiritual values and the creation of a common ground of discussions for 
poets, critics and those interested in poetry. It should be obvious that 
these purposes are served by SPIRIT itself, a publication which pri- 
marily spearheads the movement that is the Society—a movement which 
has taken on prestige, authority, influence and force over the past two 
decades. 

The Congresses come then as an integral part of the Society’s activ- 
ities, effective not only for those immediately present but given added 
weight by the publication of papers delivered at the various panels and 
discussion periods. Our readers will recognize that many of these papers 
have appeared over the years in SPIRIT. In addition, practically all of 
them, together with other articles and editorials from SPIRIT have 
found a wider public through their collection and publication in a book 
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entitled Return to Poetry, and subtitled Critical Essays from Spirit. 
This prose work is a valuable commentary, an additional contribution 
of the Society in fulfilment of another of its purposes: “‘to co-operate in 
the advancement of American art and culture.” Further Return to 
Poetry comprises a most helpful handbook for the students of poetry 
who, interested in its esthetics, will find copious illustrations of the 
application of its principles to the actual poetic product in the pages 
of the three anthologies of poetry from SPIRIT: From the Four Winds 
(1939—now out of print); Drink from the Rock (1944) and From 
One Word (1950). 

Basically the theme of the coming 1951 Congress on Poetry will be 
concerned with the application of its esthetic principles, principles 
which have too long been disavowed by the world of literature. Its 
sessions then should have a special value not only to critics, but to 
teachers, poets and those many who are interested in the fine arts. For 
today there are multiplying signs that more and more critics and writers 
are showing the way toward a restoration of sound values to literature. 
We have witnessed a period in which the latter has been misused and 
reduced in stature to an adjunct of science, sociology, political theory, 
economics, etc. But literature has never properly been so subordinated. 

J. Donald Adams, who has forged far forward as one of the most 
cogent critics today, recently has pointed out the fallacy of such sub- 
ordination. He maintains, and unquestionably SPIRIT entirely agrees, 
that literature is not “a branch of anything else” and that “It is one of 
the great means that man has found of expressing his experience, whether 
it is the poet, primarily concerned with the individual’s direct relation 
to life, or the novelist whose interest is centered upon the individual’s 
relation to his fellows.” Mr. Adams continues: “Literature means most 
to us, and is remembered beyond its immediate day, when it throws some 
light on . . . the essential issues of human existence.” 

It is especially gratifying to SPIRIT, which has always upheld the 
need for the poet to treat spiritual values and to recognize the nature 
both of the spiritual universe and of man—a creature of body and soul— 
to note that Mr. Adams implicitly urges the same procedure. For ex- 
ample, he writes: “This sense of man’s duality is coming back into our 
fiction, and it would be strange indeed, considering the choices which 
men must make in the years immediately ahead, if its presence did not 
become more generally obvious.” Against the background of this pre- 
diction, the Society’s Congress on Poetry should have an augmented 
value and relevancy. 
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I WATCHED TALL LAUGHTER 


I watched tall Laughter capering down the street, 
Greeting old customers with quip and grin; 

But not one of those whom he chanced to meet 
Listened or nodded or begged him come within. 
One said he knew this Laughter as a boy, 

A bumptious fellow with a ribald wit; 

Disguised in yokel greens of earthy joy, 

He punned at worldliness, the hypocrite. 


Another sneered his dress was out of style— 

Bagged motley trousers, striped cravat and bells 

That jingled as he talked; a chap whose guile 

Was lost in chuckled monosyllables. 

But then, as though the thunder tore the sky, 

They clumped through Laughter’s dance, and so did I. 
CULLEN JONES. 


A MYTH IS A MODE OF SEEING 


I thought it rather odd one rib was missing, 
But then I’d lost a tooth the month before. 

I saw no cupids fluttering and kissing. 

You looked quite solid, standing on the floor. 
And solid, solemn were our first remarks, 
Gravely excited talk of worthy books; 

We mourned for Spain between the city parks, 
And racial issues by the purling brooks. 


The surgeon of my sleep was skilled and wise. 
He left no scar, no X to mark the spot. 
He also operated on my eyes. 
I looked and saw the light, a golden dot 
That grew until my vision could perceive 
Golden and firm the newly-minted Eve. 
CHAD WALSH. 
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CANDLE IN UMBRIA 


Fool of a woman! laying down her shining 

Hair for a wisp of dream in a madman’s heart! 
Who would think of Clare wrapped in her silence 
Once the bare feet were cold, the eyelids closed? 


Where was the famous dictum, where the flashing 
Deed, the policy taken, history turned? 

Who would remember Clare after the gentle 
Hands were still, the kept heart only stone? 


Her light burned only, sent no fissured atom 
Shivering down some miles of naked space. 
Her light just flickered, faithful, till the final 
Sputter of yearning burst her drift of flesh. 


She was a small light burning. But the arc lamps 
Of noise are shattered, all the spotlights gone 
Away to weep in their unhappy ruins 

While this Clare-candle whispers on and on. 


And all the weary, weary generations 

Each after each has flung its glare away, 
Broken its own too terrible searching arc lights, 
While this small candle flickers on and on. 


This light just burned, too small for any notice; 
This light just let its pale, pure beam seem lost 
In all the rocket flashes of a brilliant 

And dreamless world as practical as hell. 


And who shall give testimony of the tender 
Paradox, the irony of God, 

That this small light has filled the earth and heavens, 
Past flame and torch and glare and beam, if not 


The thousands strong who say no word and lightly 
Spurn the strange earth with their unslippered feet, 
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Who fling their gleaming hair away like laughter 
And turn their faces toward a promised spring, 
Singing, because one small light flickered, faithful. 


And Clare brings many virgins to the King. - 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


Two Poems by James Gallagher 
MYSTERY 


How can the spider print 
His story on a thread 

That patterns without stint 
Wherever he has led? 


So that he unravels 

From nothingness to maze 
A record of his travels 

To carry all his days. . . 


A travel volume blesses 
The eyes of all who look. 
But none can solve the presses 


Which published such a book! 


THE CHOICE. 


Now that the atom mushroom of smoke and flame 
Covers the limitless sky of our thinking, 

We walk in Wonderland, caution-tame, 

With all our ancient daring shrinking. 


Alice-like we have grown to understand 
Eating from the one hand we grow taller, 
But from the broken piece in our other hand 
We will grow telescopically smaller. 


Which shall we eat? No whisper even 

Of Caterpillar counsels us from the cloud! 
One motion and we tower up to heaven, 
The other and we shrink to our own shroud. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 


How can we bear the desolate sanctuary, 
The altar stripped of its seamless garment? 
Absence of flame 

Mourns in the vigil lamp; 

The tabernacle door stands wide 

Refusing an enclosure 

To piteous horror within; to nothingness. 
How can we bear the death of God? 


We weep, here helpless in the heart of paradox 
Which is existence: here is the cross’s scandal: 
The unbearable is to be borne, the unbelievable 
Occurs. What wonder that unreason 
Creeps into souls 
Now, in the brain-destroying interval 
When being and not-being 
Clash in a splintering of absolutes? 
Listening we hear 
A creaking as of doors... closing... 

(I have cut off my long bright hair 

Because it was a sheath to dry His feet. 

My God is dead ... perhaps He never lived 

But in my dream, as I in His, 

1 am a dream without a Dreamer... .) 

And the doors close. 

Here the abomination of desolation 
Stands hugely in the holy place, the sanctuary 
God builds Him in the soul. 


Oh, we are all invaded by the dark 

And outer void—Mary, keep us free 

From the connivance of the inward door! 

Ours is to wait with Easter-reaching eyes . 
Until outside, out from the endless dark 

Returning through flint and steel, the new fire flows 
Lighting God back into His Tabernacle, 

Our hearts swept with Him, and our feet 








Stabbed with immortal wounds 
To walk with His, in now-transfigured being 
Across the bones of Death. 

VIRGINIA. EARLE. 


Two Poems by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT 


Once it was “. .. a garden is 

a lovesome thing—God wot. . . 
now ‘a body is the lovely thing 

(by implication—not 


” 


because it shelters, but because it is). 
Satin page, in color, too, 

suggests directions to allure 

by lift of eye or breast, by hue 


of hair; by line of chin or leg 

(and moderately priced in all details), 
while vice sits on the page edge 
cheerfully paring his nails. 


YOUNG GRIEF 


If I could call you “child,” that much alone 
would ease my pain for you. But no, you rear 
your youth against the word, baffle the tear 
upon your cheek, and reach for flint to stone 
the little martyr of your heart. The bone 

of knuckle tenses to the task; the clear 
young eyes are lonely, and bewildered fear 
has silenced every hope upon a moan. 


So grief contrives to teach us all: to keep 

the hands in quiet, and the eyes prepared 

to flicker sharply from the tear drops’ glistening. 
You could be cherished had you come to weep; 
now you are greatly loved, since I have dared 

to soothe with no warm ointment but my listening. 
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THEN ANGELS MOVE AROUND ME 


Walking, whichever way I seek, 

I call to you and listen like a hare. 

Into the deep unechoing gulfs I speak 

Of Your embracing Everywhere. 

I find You then a quiet, far replying, 

Soft as vibrations from the sun’s white fires. 

Out of the window of the flower Your smiles escape: 
You have made chapels of the scattered meadow spires. 
Your sound of love goes crying 

From the blue tabernacle of the grape — 

Whose meat is stored with slumbering sacraments 
Of still unpounded wine. 

And all things pour Your secret loveliness, 

Being in some dim way divine— 

Implicit sacramentals, made to bless 

Whoever dips and drinks with reverence. 

And see the apple’s eucharistic cup, 

That locks You deep and safe and dumb, 

That sums Your noiseless presence up 

In every ichor drop and pulpy crumb. 

And when the navies of the vineyard scents 

Spread their faint sails and ride the breeze, 

They ship You in a thousand singing argosies, 

And I unload You softly up the streams 

That lap about the jetties of my heart. 

But ah! let all these signs depart, 

Like towers of summer rain or fleeting dreams. 

All the deep thunder of Your whirling core 

Is packed for me behind a cedarn door. 

I have heard music from a box 

When the tooled lid unlocks, 

But nothing to the sounding of Your strings and golds 
When the scared fumbling of my hand 
Swings wide the tabernacle, and unfolds 

The curtains round Your chilly cedarland. 

I have seen coves with ocean brimming up, 

But never such Atlantics set on edge 

As when I lift the cover of a jeweled cup 
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And Light floods over the astonished ledge. . . 
Or when, within the glories of the Mass, 
Twice through my lips Your silent splendors pass. 
Then angels move around me, full of tears; 
The sun says that her silent tent 
Is but a dazzling rag to roof the Lord. 
But I, within my tent of tattered years, 
Put up the true, the terrible Sacrament, 
While all the flowers bow down their windowpanes, 
Being but synagogues to my Cathedral veins. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


THE THEOLOGIANS 


The fishers of men have the weather slashed in their faces, 
But this is a different breed 
Into the very texture of whose skin has sifted 
The still air of the narrow pits and galleries 
They drive with so long tapping labor 
Into the hard core at the heart of truth, 
Upon their eyes the minute crossing scars 
Of a hundred thousand lamps. 
They have gone down in the little cage of time, 
As miners go, out of the face of the sun, 
Setting the white lamp burning on their forehead, 
To dig the underpinning of the world and haul it up. 
Ask of the miners, ““Why do you sweat, 
Why do you run the risk?” 
And they will tell you, spitting or with a laugh, 
“To feed my own, brother, to feed my own.” 
Ask of these others and, astonished too, 
They will respond, “To feed my own, of course.” 
Yet they have known another hunger too, stabbing the mind, 
And when they go the last short distance down, 
The lamp like a stilled lightning stroke upon their head, 
They smile, for the impossible has happened, 
The pick has broken through, broken right through, 
And they can never get enough of knowing. 
J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 
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SUMMER WAS THEN 


To remember is breath of my youth’s aerosphere 
when fog was logic and rain a truth, 

when a fillet of days was my gift from the year. 
Then waves of the sea would quarrel above me, 
would jostle and spume. 

I, sunk in their tomb, 

knew rock-weeds and shells, 

the bronze surge of bells. 

The gift of the days was the flux of the sea— 
wild salt carrousel. 


Then my school was the dune’s. 
I could plagiarize wind, undisciplined. 
I would counterfeit tunes 
with no score, or no scale. 
.My feet knew the rasping 
rough tongues of the grass. 
And never was wood so well understood 
in its sculpture as that on my shore. 
Though not even then was wind-water so salt 
on my face as this now. I remember. 
W. L. DOUGHERTY. 


EDEN REVISITED 


The Tree of Knowledge blooms outside the cloister door 
And rebel eyes stray fondly toward its boughs 

Each evening when the slumbering passions rouse 

and dally with consent. 


The crooked leaves are blent 
In patterns of desire that fade and flare 
As half-light makes them palpable to more - 
Than dreamer’s eyes at dawn. 


The round limbs coil and yawn 
In disconcerting lassitude reclining 
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On borrowed sky. The greedy roots are twining 
About the buried heart. 


They pierce the metal 
Enclosure meant to stay them, grimly settle 
On consecrated earth and drain it of its sweetness; 
Slow poison of eternal incompleteness 


Corrodes the burnished air. 


The branches quicken 
With something less than life as shadows thicken 
In gardens set apart, 
About the blighted fruit that lightly nods 
To hollow breezes sighing “. . . be as gods. . .” 
SISTER MARY GILBERT. 


BARCAROLE 


In ships and seasons, our delight, 
And all the splendor of the night 
Out where waves and moon are bright. 


We carry in our vessel’s hold 

Cargoes of iron and fruit of gold 

And bread and rhymes that can be sold; 
We are the captain and the crew, 

Yet nothing that we have or do 

Equals what we travel through. 


The sea is greater than the ship, 

And Time is longer than the trip. 
Our prows by lost Atlantis slip. 
There is more gold on every side 

And blue and purple, billowing wide, 
Than in the cabins of our pride. 


Adventure of amazing sort 
Till pearls of light declare the port! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPRING REMEMBERED 


Now the narcissus blossoms in the meadow 

Where years ago I threw superfluous bulbs 

That mock me still with a richer growth and spread 
Their so cool shining patches on young green 

They seem to be playing mimic to late snows. 

And delicate snow festoons the locust trees 

Like clusters of perfumed bells, a fragrant chiming .. . 
Snow even in wild blackberry blossoming 

Trails a white freshet on my unkempt acres, 
Making the air so sweet the startled breath 

Catches, retreats, staggers, drinks again 

Incredulous. 


Swallows on the spring sky 
Go weaving patterns of grace, so swift, so clean 
They swirl like the dancing of skaters over ice, 
They leap like the sparkle of sun on ice-blue water— 
Remembering, my hungry sight gropes after, even now 
Slow, confused, yet eager, incapable, 
As a little child left behind runs, stumbles, 
Keeps running, half in delight, half fear, 


And the heart cries softly. ... 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 


PORTRAIT FROM' MEMORY 


I remember my mother, 
No more than a maid, 
Fending her family 

All unafraid; 

Facing a winter, 

Food stored on shelf; 
Sure of her loved ones 
And sure of herself. 


I remember my mother 
When she grew frail, 
And wasted away 

To the froth of a veil; 
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And the only thing 

That held her together 

Was fear for her loved ones, 
Facing fell weather. 


I remember my mother 
When she had died, 
And the oak of her rest 
Was rooted in pride; 
For my brothers and I 
Were, suddenly, men, 
And each girl in the brood 
Was my mother again. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


NOW 


Eternity has no tenses. 
Alpha is Omega 
And both are Now. 
Nail this to all five senses, 
Nor spare the hammer— 
Forever is—Now. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


SLOW SONG 


In multitudes the lost birds 
Beat their wings upon the sky. 
Through cold rain, through cold snow 
Their songs cry 


An ancient cry not understood 
By listeners or birds. 

Perhaps the birds are crying 
These old words: 


The sky is larger than the land 
Though not as large as lonely love 
Directing birds, and which 
Man hears of. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 
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AFTERGLOW 


Now are the hirelings gone, and now depart 

From the high feast the faithful servitors; 

Friends who have lingered on in heart to heart 
Converse at last have left for their own doors; 
Now tired children say their soft goodnight 

And go to sleep secure in loving care. 

Hireling and slave and friend and child, alight 
With grace, from each my soul receives Love’s fare. 


The tables have been stripped, the lights burn low, 
As silence wraps the echoes of the song; 
Now talk and toil fade, an afterglow 
Flames up. In peace unpeopled by the throng, 
Remains the spouse. To her Beloved turns 
My soul while all the old dear love new burns. 
SISTER MARIE MICHAEL, S.S.J. 


A DREAM OF MOTHER AND CHILDREN 
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My loves have left me in the pathless sleep, 

And disembodied and of soul bereft 

The nothing that remains of me does seek 

The wisp of them through trackless leas of sleep. 


All is with them save for the nothing left, 

The thin still prayers, the suppliant hands, 

The cry that follows where the heart is cleft 
(My self as memory in another’s mind is left), 


But they seek other, more ephemeral lands 
Than this, the God that parts us so this night 
And warns me of the last, the breaking bands, 
Has ravished me and ravished all my lands 


And winged negation into the night 

Of isolate sleep: 

Out of the depths I cry Thee for my light 
Ob kindly Shepherd of the little sheep. 


CLAUDE F. KOCH. 

















HERO 


Here is the Fool, accomplice of the dark 
Created from the disbelief he fears 
And blunders in, never mutineers 
Against this anarchy his patriarch. 


He is the hero of his cowardice, 

Prince of doubt and slave to it he vies 

With every breath that wishes Paradise, 
Lives in the shadow of Death’s cheapest kiss. 


Dreamer of deeds he never does, but smit 

By the regalia of the possible praise 

He cannot sweat for, finally he prays 

For grace of light, then blinds his eyes to it. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


CAUSE OF OUR JOY 


There was a space for singing here 

across the archéd bridge and laughtered night, 
There was the whir of winging near 

when songs were spared the banishment of sight. 


But that was in the long, lost years 

that passed like autumned leaves in new-white snow, 
When startled stormings filled the thoughts with fears 
and no one had the sign to speak or know. 


But now we reach with suppliant hands and say: 
this is another time, another day, 
And all along the widening wall we cling 
to one who holds the words of songs we sing. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 
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Two Poems by T. E. F. Blackburn 


TO OUR DYING 


You proffer a remorse unto the damned; 

Burning on frozen pavements we shall see 

Our fascinating profiles wince and fade 

It is your kind of blackness that has made 

Our coins of glittering silver burn the hand. 

You are the gap in speaking. Who shall pin 

A flower of words upon your breast of stone? 

We shut our door with smiles, but you come in, 

And in a world of faces we’re alone. 

Who lifts our rasping needle from its groove, 

From out a storm of curses makes us bless 

And through a life’s negation whispers ‘Yes,’ 

My death, my God, to whom we can but move. 
T. E. F. BLACKBURN. 


THIS ROCK BENEATH US 


Most certainly I am your way of going: 
You, moving from yourself to what must be, 
Force through the matted forests of my days, 
And slip and stumble on the rocks of me. 
Your path, with what Divine deliberation 
Through my close-shut childhood you cut your way, 
And crossed enormous ice-caps of negation. 
Here even now you rest on me your stone, 
That for one heart-beat holds you lovingly; 
Then you move on and I’m the blinding storm, 
Black walls of rock that halt you ceaselessly. 
I, even I, my God, this mask of snow, 
The drifting Judas mist, the falling stone, 
You have no other path by which to go: 
To your becoming; Ghost who grow through me 
Climb past my nights of iron, and speak your word 
Where on the final rock-peak of negation 
Burns in the Eye of the Sun, the Heraldic Bird. 
T. E. F. BLACKBURN. 














A CHOIR NOT ALWAYS IN TUNE—I* 


By SisteER Mary STEPHANIE 


INETEEN years ago, there was presented to the public by a Boston 
N publishing house, a volume bravely entitled Our Lady’s Choir, a 
Contemporary Anthology of Verse by Catholic Sisters. In the fore- 
word, Hugh Francis Blunt asked this presumably rhetorical question: 
“From whom could we expect higher poetry than from those whose 
every breath is drawn in the rare zone of sanctity?” There is now 
another question: Have these Catholic Sisters upheld the standard of 
Monsignor Blunt and those for whom he speaks? This question is not 
rhetorical. He goes on to say, a little recklessly: “They have felt the 
ecstasy of forever shooting true to the very core of things, the Heart of 
God. They are of the line of Teresa of Avila, Teresa of Lisieux, virgin 
spouses of Christ first, and then, or therefore, poets.” Here is the crux 
of the matter: his therefore must be met. 

Of all the varied responses to the question of artistic endeavor by 
nuns, from the cavalier to the strictly partisan, none is more telling 
than the Solomonic attitude, dispassionate and unbiased, which examines 
art as art, deliberately putting aside, as far as possible, its questionable 
origin. This group of critics does fairly constant sentry duty against 
such indigenously claustral faults as anthropomorphism and what they 
consider a light use of symbols of the sacramentalism of the universe. 
Though to some extent this view is justified, the defects mentioned and 
others of their stripe do not constitute the béte noir that these men 
make them out to be. When these flaws exist, even in isolated cases, 
they are merely symptomatic—the beast’s forepaws—and indicate some- 
thing bigger and blacker: misconcept on the part of the nun of the tex- 
ture of her life. (It should be noted also, that the nun who is an 
imaginative anthropomorphist is not ipso facto a bad poet.) 

Though nuns’ verse is of the same genus as that from any other 
source, nevertheless, to criticize the poetry of a nun, it is necessary not 
only to be conversant with the general contours of her life, but to be 
aware that her way of life must help to form her thought, her re- 
sponse, and her diction. The chief element in a nun’s life is the fact 
of its totality of direction, a purposefulness in itself implying intensity. 
Even the nun’s relaxations are steered by a star. From the postulancy 

* This analysis of the poetic work of nuns by an author who is herself a nun ob- 
viously is a discussion in general terms. Indeed we present it because many of her 


comments are equally applicable to the work of others who assay religious verse. The 
concluding article will be published in the March, 1951, tssue-—TueE EpITors. 
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she is to such an extent indoctrinated against caprice and whimsy that 
with some who, in the beginning, misunderstood the vigor of intensity 
for the strain of tensity, there is danger of self-consciousness and arti- 
ficiality. Her well-nourished and requisite sense of dedication, if 
coupled with either of these faults, can turn her artistic efforts to 
wormwood. 

Her mental prayer and spiritual reading should bring her face to 
face with the eternal verities, and the basic realities of this world, the 
fundamental truths which flow beneath the course of human existence 
and whose ground swells become the vicissitudes of life. Her rule of 
life provides time to think of these things, insists upon it, indeed. She 
is encouraged and expected to probe her own soul. Her examens, her 
weekly confessions, and again her mental prayer send her slowly and 
painfully down to the depths of her own spirit, and from there move 
her, at times swiftly but usually not, up to the outposts of God. In 
the ideal, the poetic nun’s spiritual life is a fulfillment of the vertical 
and horizontal movement in art, for here we have the perfect cross in 
the toil of the soul out of the depths to climb to the summit, fretted 
once by the centrifugal bar of Christ-like regard “over the bent 
world.” The human voice is truest on this note, and the nun ought 
to sing it better than any other. 

There is another element in the life of the nun, implicit in those 
of which we have already spoken. It is the fruitless reaching, the 
rimless approaching, the unharvested sowing. While she lives, be it 
never so perfectly, she cannot say that the object of her life is achieved. 
Though this is, in a sense, true of all human beings, it is more true of 
one whose day-by-day life is punily heaved toward the infinite, for 
the nun is dogged by a sense of its inaccessibility. In much the same 
manner the poet, as poet, never reaches consummation, for he, too, 
deals with summits and absolutes, though his sense of consecration is 
less thorough, and more isolated. 

At this point it may be necessary to determine if the circumstances 
and atmosphere of a nun’s life are not being confused with, or substi- 
tuted for, the poetic gift. Although most of us subscribe to Ben 
Jonson’s “A good poet’s made, as well as born,” it is impossible not to 
be convinced that the brow of the poet is marked with a sign, and 
that all the meditation and assiduity in the world will not work that 
sign into alien flesh. But once the passion for voice is implanted in the 
soul, then it is poignantly true that the life of a nun fully lived 
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A genuine passion for voice may or may not be encysted in the 
drive which sets some nuns to writing verse that could never he called 
poetry, stuff of “noble thought,” whose nobility ends there. Elevated 
though the idea may be, it is seldom original; its source may be the 
Bible or the Following of Christ, but it is usually some lesser reser- 
voir of “noble thought.” Its form, however, is customarily borrowed 
from second-rate or third-rate sources. Yet, watching the actual 
compilation, one cannot help concluding that, in some instances at 
least, there has been genuine emotional tension in the conception. 
Can it be that in recollection and execution the writer lacks intellec- 
tual sincerity? Or are her sensibilities imperfectly developed? What 
critic is going to be able to rear up a standard for the appraisal of 
nuns’ verse? Such an appraisal is necessary, since it seems that there 
are certain “occupational” disorders in this verse, and because, to re- 
peat, the nun’s life in toto markedly defines her poetry. On the other 
hand, any reader becomes impatient with verse which needs a ground- 
work of prose in order to be understood. 

A vicious circle shuttles us back and forth between two considera- 
tions: Critics should know more about religious in order the better to 
evaluate their verse, and religious poetry should give to those who 
read it with penetration a revelation concerning the spiritual life. 
Critics, and others, often have a false concept of religious women 
partially because of the kind of verse which some religious write. 
Are nuns perpetrators of esthetic fripperies? Are they piously shallow? 
Do they suffocate beauty in their disinterred preachments? Are they 
esthetically barren women, pathetic in their black stuffiness, whose 
finer intellectual and spiritual potentialities have been atrophied in the 
cyst of religious escapism? Or are they simply cretins? Some of us 
make all of us out to be ginger-bread ladies, with attar of lilies trick- 
ling through our arteries instead of blood. Our hearts are the distil- 
lery, of course, and all becomes sweet there. Life has no storms, no- 
body can unseat us; in fact, our eyes must never be outraged by the 
sight of anybody or anything calculated to unseat us. If a storm 
should come, we smile with a far-away look in our eyes, rise, stand 
silent upon a peak, and serenely watch it pass. Thoughts of human 
things become a little gross, or, at the least, puzzling, and we prefer 
something more rarefied, like the contemplation of angel wings among 
the sunset clouds. This impression, is not entirely fanciful, and is 
created by a fair portion of nuns’ verse. 

Our chief care is not the message of poetry, nor do we believe that 
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the raison d’étre of religious poetry is a better understanding of 
cloistered life among people in secular life. Actually this kind of verse 
makes the nun mystifying within the walls as well as without. Her 
artistic technique is likely to fall into one of two esthetic pitfalls: the 
quicksands of a vaporous and florid nimiety, or the shallows of meas- 
ured neatness. It is the former which ensnares more victims. Why 
should this be? The great flaw in the nun’s poetic execution is a want 
of “exercise” or discipline. This is difficult to explain in view of the 
fact that the very breath of religious life is drawn according to disci- 
pline. For any woman to have left what we call “the world” and to 
have gone any distance at all on the road of conventual life, a strict 
and, at times, painful exercise has been necessary. Her love for that 
exercise is assumed in the fact that a nun remains a nun. It cannot 
be, therefore, that she is unshackling herself, momentarily or sub- 
consciously, especially since it is plain that her lack of restraint is by 
no means an emancipation from anything, spiritual, moral, or liter- 
ary. It partakes of nothing positive. It is a lack of economy, of con- 
centration, selectivity, and freshness. 

Readers of this verse make their crowded way into a lush land of 
bird-calls, garden paths, murmuring brooks, and sun-sparkling foun- 
tains. The garden is the garden of life; the birds, the thrush or the 
chick-a-dee, are chanting the Little Hours; the fount not only re- 
freshes but cleanses; and the whole thing, somehow, is related to vow- 
day or the souls one molds in the classroom. These two popular 
themes are sadly out of order against a Lakeview Manor backdrop. 

But every group must have its lesser poets, it is said. Yet, this is 
not “lesser poetry” but waltz-time piety. And the word piety has lost 
the strength of O clemens! O pia! It is used here to indicate a kind 
of devotional attitudinizing, beneath whose flowers and ribbons we 
can detect a steady religious fervor. But such verse is not of the breed 
of the eagle. We look for spirituality rather than mere piety in the 
verse of nuns, for piety, by its nature, tends to externals. It may be 
the outpouring of something within, but its externalization is direct 
and cognate to the inner state which is as often emotional as intellec- 
tual. If we may use such figures, piety is convex, while spirituality is 
concave; it does not thrust itself upon the consciousness, but is a 
capacity, a vessel in which all the elements of life are fused into the 
compound of the spiritual personality. Piety should be and often is 
informed by spirituality. 

But as we read some verse by those purporting to be piously 
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spiritual, we must conclude, at least, that their spirituality is amor- 
phous. Relations between the Claudel-Brémond Anima and Animus 
are discordant. Amimus, the extrovert of the soul, in his office of in- 
terpreter, embarrasses Anima, the introvert, for he has not realized 
his function as the ascesis. And no plumbline at all is necessary to 
measure the depth of a spirituality where the ascesis is not working 
steadily and manfully. But to attach the idea of bodily chastisements, 
fastings, and vigils to this term would be to accuse some religious 
verse writers of being gourmets and hedonists. The physical aspects 
of asceticism are understood and practiced to some extent by the ma- 
jority of nuns a large part of the time, but asceticism, like all spiritual 
energies, is meant to be infused into the whole man. There is an 
asceticism of the mind and spirit which disciplines thought and emo- 
tion, saving them from diffusion. Referred to in many religious rules 
by such terms as “recollection” or “purity of intention,” it spirals 
thought and emotion purposefully upward so that the eye is single, 
and all dross and extravagance become foreign and inadmissable. If, 
however, our recollection is no more than fencing in our thoughts, 
and if our silence is no more than not speaking, the undirected emo- 
tions are going to shoot out at some point. Without the incorporation 
of our aesthetic sense into our ascetical life, there are bound to be 
caramels and chrysanthemums somewhere. It is strange that religious 
who make heroic demands on themselves physically and temperamen- 
tally never suspect that their emotions have made this escape from 
self-discipline, and have taken an untrammeled outlet in artistic crea- 
tion for an orgy of the gorgeous and the sticky. 

There is a conduit for our aesthetic responses in the plan of the 
spiral, and that is the liturgy of the Church. Though the liturgy is 
primarily social, it does not stifle the individual, but embraces and 
directs him. It is austere, with a fecund austerity, demonstrable by an 
enumeration of the works with which it has enriched itself through 
the creative powers of the members of the Mystical Body. Now, while 
most nuns have an abiding reverence for the spiritual value of sacred 
liturgy, and admire the beauty of liturgical symbols, there seems a 
cleavage between this specific admiration with its touch of modish- 
ness, and the unsympathetic attitude toward an austere symbolism. 

The absence of the synthesizing imagination in any merely emo- 
tional outpouring suggests incompleteness of experience, want of the 
intellectual, and hence lack of integrity in poetic concept. In the end, 
the problem is spiritual and cannot be treated here. But as watery 
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technique is traced to want of exercise, undirected thought may be 
due to lassitude of mind. 

“Pious effusion,” this verse has been called, “windy and flatulent 
Platonism” and “placid piosity.” Yet nobody has said to the prolific 
nun-versifier, “You are a stifler of beauty and a psychicide! When 
will you show us the beauty of the spirit face to face, instead of 
sending to the editor her cousin bandaged in a yashmak? How often 
have you frightened away readers who, in their humility, feel that 
since your verse has nothing in it for them, they must be wrong, 
and probably irreverent?” If such a critic were hardy enough to 
survive being cried down as another Attila and a meddling esoteric 
who must be taught that such criticism from “the world” is to be 
expected, but not taken to heart—then he might go on with more 
point to ask the writer if the thought is her thought, if she has felt 
the “poetic experience” with a real sense of chamge and movement, 
if she has “recollected (it) in tranquillity,” and finally, if part of the 
experience itself has been a very passion for the words. The addi- 
tional prods of more vigorous prayer and more difficult and more 
profound reading, both sacred and profane, could improve the com- 
plexion of our “lesser poetry.” 


Book Reviews 
THE LEADERSHIP OF THE POET 


Phases of English Poetry, by Herbert Read. New York: New Directions. 
$1.50. ‘ 
Like all short surveys of poetry Mr. Read’s book, a collection of 
eight essays on English poetry from its primitive origins to its present 
condition, necessarily disappoints many readers. Perceptive though he 
is—indeed there are few more perceptive critics writing today—Mr. 
Read barely illustrates his thesis that in the beginning of English poetry 
the poet coincided with his audience; in the renaissance he became a 
typical representative of his time; afterwards he moved to a point on the 
circumference of society; finally he found himself an eccentric indi- 
vidual concerned only with his private world which he described in 
cipher. Merely to illustrate such a thesis is not to tell us anything new. 
A pinch of illustration only whets the appetite for more proof, for spec- 
ulation on the causes of change, for evaluation of those causes in terms 
of standards, and for some consideration of the standards themselves. 
The genetic approach to literature, with its plausible reconstruc- 
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tions of how and why poetry became what it is, often ends, as it does 
in the last chapter of this book, with the question: how can the poet 
become once again the legitimate spokesman of society? Or, as Read 
states the problem declaratively: “The poet must . , . divine the group- 
feeling or emotional complex out of which the music-hall song proceeds 
and which the music-hall song imperfectly satisfies... . He must then 
create a poetry which not only satisfies the immediate emotional needs 
of the populace, but which also possesses those universal elements of 
thought and feeling that ensure permanency. . . . Poetry can never 
again become a popular art until . . . the poet gives himself wholly to 
‘the cadence of consenting feet’,” until, in short, it becomes anony- 
mous, simple, spontaneous, objective, realistic, rather than personal, 
complex, reflective, subjective and narrowly symbolic. 

Now almost every poet living today would be happy to follow such 
a prescription. That is, if he felt it was possible for him to determine 
accurately, or to sense as certain, the group-feelings and emotional com- 
plexes of contemporary society. Indeed it is his very eagerness to satis- 
fy group-feelings and emotional complexes that has led many a poet 
astray. On one level Carl Sandburg has attempted to give utterance to 
the simple folk-ways of the common man. But, like Whitman, he has 
succeeded chiefly in recharging the spent emotions of intellectual neo- 
primitives. On another level W. H. Auden, particularly in his The Age 
of Anxiety, has tried to tell us about the frustrations of our middle 
classes. But the middle classes still go to the movies or find a more ap- 
propriate catharsis in the confessional editorials in Life magazine. Nu- 
merous younger men put themselves forward, year after year, saying, 
as it were, to society as a whole or to this or that generation of society 
or to this or that fragment of it: “I’m your man. Here is the way we 
feel about war, fascism, Stalin, industrial civilization, human destiny, 
the atomic bomb.” Critics endorse the poets as spokesmen of their 
times; professors anthologize them as mirrors of the age in the familiar 
department called “Younger Voices”; psychologists are quick to refer 
to their archetypical myths and the symbolical patterns in their imag- 
ery. Like the statesmen in the political world, both national and inter- 
national, poets shrink from isolation and proclaim their solidarity with 
society. But contemporary society ignores its poets. It recognizes no 
correspondence between its own bewilderment and terror and the 
agonies presented in contemporary verse. Our society as a whole sim- 
ply doesn’t read poetry except under academic compulsion. Worse still 
it feels no need for it. 
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Perhaps the problem of the poet and his audience is less insoluble 
than it seems. Perhaps the poet would be less the rejected suitor if, in- 
stead of a constant nervous anxiety to adjust his attitudes to the moods 
of his mistress, he cultivated those ideals which would make his mistress 
loyal to him. The poet’s excess of sensibility, his disposition ever to 
please, his uxorious prying into motives, his worried sympathy and his 
offer of unsought advice are exaggerated responses to the moods of a so- 
ciety which, aware of its own capriciousness, cannot choose but to de- 
spise such pusillanimous pliancy. Society requires pity less than it does 
a firm self-knowledge. The corrupting view that the poet is merely the 
sensitive recorder, standing like a fluttering hypochondriac at the bed- 
side of the sick, has too long prevailed. The poet is a maker, a fashioner, 
an actor. He is not wholly dependent on society. Indeed the best that 
society can provide for him is a certain passive potency to respond to 
his vision and to his art. The knowledge of group-feelings and emo- 
tional complexes does not produce art at all. It produces only hints and 
suggestions, it calls for the formulation by the poet of intelligible forms 
which he must in turn render into intelligible verbal expression. 

One hesitates to stress overmuch the parallels between poetry and 
politics, but they have this in common—they both exert moral leader- 
ship in society. The poet who waits for society to define its poetical 
attitudes completely is as unwise as the statesman who depends wholly 
upon popular opinion. Recently, when the nation was faced with the 
reality of the Korean disaster, it was announced that the Secretary of 
State would make an address. The nation, it will be recalled, waited in 
keenest anticipation and hoped for an expianation of government policy 
and concrete plans for the future. It demanded not that the govern- 
ment follow a plan the public had already devised, but that the govern- 
ment should submit a plan to which the public could consent. The 
speech delivered on the occasion was a shocking failure. It reaffirmed 
anxieties; it restated the emotional complex. But it solved nothing and 
offered no clue to a solution. Much of the audience was properly re- 
volted. Mr. Acheson, who had hitherto revealed his affinity for certain 
modern behavioristic philosophies, was here paralleling many modern 
poets. He failed to fulfill the obligations of his office to provide leader- 
ship. 

No one need be told that leadership in poetry and leadership in 
politics are not at all the same thing. The poet as poet offers no practical 
solution to political or moral problems. His leadership consists rather in 
a quality of the spirit, by which he renders life’s splendid waste into 
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fruitful and, we dare to say, ennobling experience. To exercise such a 
leadership he must possess at least that fine morality of mind which 
evaluates experience in the very act of contemplating it. But he needs 
also to know the words which will do for his audience the same thing 
they do for him. 

Language is not the least of the barriers between the poet and his 
audience. In an early chapter of his book Mr. Read sums up the qual- 
ities which made early English poetry so very popular. One character- 
istic was its absence of egotism, its perfect anonymity. The poet as poet 
spoke then in a public manner for his whole community. The manner 
of his speech was direct statement, clear in meaning and unequivocal 
in its expression of real belief. Indeed all the characteristics of the early 
English poetry, but especially its language, would be considered today 
incredibly naive. Metaphor, we have come to believe, is the essence of 
poetic expression. And we—neo-Thomists as well as agnostics—tend to 
separate real belief and aesthetic belief very sharply. We demand if not 
a separate language, certainly a separate linguistic context, for prayer 
and for poetry, for divine reality and human reality. We are, as Read 
announces sadly in his second chapter, “fed on the milk of humanism 
from the moment we enter the world, and our blood and our brain are 
an organic compost of its elements.” 

If this is so can we ever really attain again the simplicity of state- 
ment, the unity of real and aesthetic belief found in popular poetry? 
Can we purge the memory, mother of the muses, and reverse our values 
in order, once again, to achieve poetic simplicity of heart? Mr. Read 
would have us think so. At present, he writes: “Our very conceptions 
of the poet and the poet’s activity presuppose a condition of pride and 
isolation. Inwardly I feel that this life of the intelligence is the only 
reality... .” But he recognizes more dispassionately that the return of 
great popular poetry demands “the surrender of every personal stand- 
point, and a sacrifice of all pride of knowledge and exclusiveness of 
sensibility.” FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


THE VERY REAL WEAKENED 


This Little While, by John W. Lynch. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.00. 

Rhetoric will deceive our neighbors; sentimentality does kid us; 
art is a vision of reality. Reality is a poetic intention, but rhetoric 
and sentimentality effectually blur the vision, and the imtension of 
art becomes the pretension of craft. Whatever fails as poetry, suc- 
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ceeds as pretentiousness, for sentimentality makes the remarkably 
simple, falsely complex; and rhetoric makes real profundity a “pro- 
found” poetic. Intensity and significance used merely inspirationally 
cause the misinterpretation of poetic means and poetic end: reality; 
or confuse the relation between “whatness” and “howness” in poetry. 

The “whatness” of This Little While is the public life of Christ. 
Certain phases of His life, His passion and His resurrection, are used 
anecdotally, incidentally. The facts of His life are facts. But these 
facts are not magnificent, nor sublime; they are merely realities. 
These realities are sufficient poetry in themselves. They need not be 
embellished. But they are embellished through a “howness” that 
uses a studied technique. The simplicity has been moulded to fit an 
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external form, blank verse. “Blank verse,” Tennyson once said, 
“can be made the finest mode of expression in our language.” But the 
finest mode of expression of Christ’s ministry is found in the Gospels. 
There is no artistic need to change that mode, no need to re-state in 
poetry what has already been so well stated. Monsignor Knox’s new 
translation of the Gospels, for instance, has the truth of poetry be- 
cause it has not the elegant variation of embellishment. Actually, 
the reticence of the Gospels is eloquent. 

Additionally, this “howness” includes interpretive imagination. 
Thus Peter and Mary Magdalen are examined or re-created psycho- 
logically. For instance, Christ’s words to Peter, “Amen, amen, I say to 
thee, the cock shall not crow, till thou deny me thrice,” are imagined 
to have this effect: 


Beneath him then, the steady earth turned faint 
With wavering, the roof where he was housed 
Became an air. He spun, and hurtled, reeled 
To slanting skies; he put his hand out, clutched 
At certainties and saw them crumble, wrung 
Away from seeing; shouted to his shame 

It was not so, and blindly lurching, found 

He could not prove by reassuring feel 

Of edges that he stood secure, or saw 

Within his summary of self a shield. . . . 


This seems like over-statement, which poetry never uses ineptly. Hyper- 
bole is different from embellishment. The passion of Christ is simi- 
larly interpreted. Such assumption of character and emotions is not true 
imagination, for true imagination makes what never existed, real, 
whereas over-interpretation makes what was very real, weak. 
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The best merits of This Little While are some strong single lines— 


His Bethlehem is here, His holy night, 
The straw, the shepherds and the lonely crib. .. . 


or figures, such as “Heaven was as cruel as leaves shawled out to 
summer. . .” and “The brook of Kedron twisted like a scar of moon- 
light.” But I think that the “wisdom of a reticence” is lacking. To 
tell the Gospel story in verse proposes problems important for metrics, 
but trivial for significance. Jesus, for instance, is more than a trochee. 
—JOHN FANDEL. 


MORE COFFIN FAMILIARITIES 


Apples by Ocean, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Apples by Ocean, containing more than one hundred new poems, 
is Mr. Coffin’s sixteenth book of poetry. For readers unfamiliar with 
Mr. Coffin’s work, if any such there be, this volume is a satisfactory 
introduction to those delights of weather and sea and small boys and 
wild things of the woods which the poet so deftly celebrates. If there 
is inevitable repetition, and there is, Coffin fans will not complain. 
For the delight of everyone there are a series of delightful pen-and-ink 
illustrations done by the author. 

There is a poetry which properly serves as a retreat from mental 
fatigue, as a recreation which does not degenerate into dissipation, as a 
palliative to soothe wounds too bright for healing. Such poetry retains 
the characteristics of fine art—it does provide perceptible flashes of 
beauty, if indeed a beauty easily borne; it does move, if indeed not 
profoundly; it is just and competent, if indeed knowingly trammeled. 
Its themes are simple, only relatively romantic, more homey than 
homely; its techniques conventional, more predictable than inevitable. 
Given a boy in breeches, given a swirl of snowflakes, given a fresh sea 
wind, given spring, summer, autumn, winter, then the fresh ascendancy 
of nature’s magic is given priority without ever once exploding in 
sources. There is real virtue in such poetry, the virtue of a simplicity 
which rests content with its own limitations. It is not quite just to 
label such effort minor poetry and yet it is manifestly false to call it 
great poetry. Such verse, moving through the middle distances of the 
mind like a flow of quicksilver, makes the bright surfaces of poetry 
known during its passage. That it leaves only residual traces in the 
memory is no cause for deep regret. 
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“Quicksilver” (a favorite word with Mr. Coffin) furnishes the key 
to Apples by Ocean. Here are poems of moments caught as it were by 
the poet’s flashing eye but an eye well advanced in photographic tech- 
niques. Here are poems of tender compassion for all things living 
doomed all to die. Here are poems that muzzle the breasts of poetry, 
bearing their own infant charm without ever becoming infantile. 
Given deep disaster and Mr. Coffin relates a narrative; given the possi- 
bility of human interaction and Mr. Coffin’s men and women are cast 
as nobly as stags, as wise as vixens. 

This is one book from which quotations are not required. If the 
reader knows the poet’s previous work he stands in no need of quota- 
tions. If he does not know what Mr. Coffin has accomplished he would 
be well advised to look into Apples by Ocean. There he will find both 
what to enjoy and what to suffer; both what to do and what to avoid. 
His own instincts will respond to the demand for respect of work 
fully accomplished; his own standards may well dictate a re-examina- 
tion of the frontiers of poetry as indicated by the poetry here found.— 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 


PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY 


This Time This Tide, by Rosamond Haas. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc. $2.75. 

The true poet, more aware than others and not so much limited by 
the ordinary dimensions of time and space, always brings us news: the 
more gifted the poet the more important the news. In her present vol- 
ume, This Time This Tide, Rosamond Haas proves to be that most 
exciting of travelers—a pilgrim in two worlds, with much to say of 
each. To appearance and change, the world of sunflowers and clocks, 
sea shells—‘“‘Tolling love’s sorrow to the inward ear”—fountains and 
“Benedictine birds,” she pays her tribute on every page and she does 
so in imagery as exact as it is delightful. “The freshet stars leapt once 
before they failed against the morning skies,” she says in “Look to the 
Evening Star.” And in “Wild Geese” she observes: “Their distance 
became a prow pushed on the flooding wind.” The fountain “leaps 
like grace” and, in another poem, “The waters chimed like clocks but 
told no time.” 

She loves this world but she takes continual leave of it, turning 
with impassioned swiftness to her true abiding-place: 

Headlands of mind, forebeaches which the treading 


Sea of God invades, and spreading 
Coasts discordant where the sea gulls cry. 
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The struggle of her spirit is against the bars of mortality; it is with 
“the unwilling angel.” In a fine sonnet by that name she says: 


..+ Yet must I hold you now in durance 

Exacting from your might the accolade 

Whose wing stroke breaks the shadow from the substance. 
Still must you bless nor seize your spring track 

Lest vision fail and I fall waking back. 


This is philosophical poetry of a high order. In its solidity, its re- 
straint and intellectual control, it has a classic quality. In its self- 
consciousness, it is extremely modern. Here, indeed, the critic might 
find cause to murmur. A few of the poems are somewhat too conscious 
and give an effect of strain. The poet’s craftsmanship is excellent but 
in the poems referred to—‘Serenade At Noon,” for example—the 
reader becomes aware of it. Miss Haas is at her best when she voices 
most naturally and simply her far from simple thoughts. Generally 
speaking she does do this and the resulting forms, governed as they are 
by the flow of thought itself, are very interesting. They are highly 
personal and escape equally from rigidity on one hand and fuzziness on 
the other. They have a finish and sophistication, also, which many poets 
never attain. This Time This Tide, then, is a distinguished book. It 
deserves to be re-read and quoted and kept on an accessible shelf, 
marked “‘special.”—-ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


To the Editor—While vacationing here, a friend of mine loaned me 
copies of your September and November issues of SPIRIT. Besides the 
poems, which I very much enjoyed and recognized were of high quality, 
I considered the articles by Dr. Thomas J. Beary an invaluable contri- 
bution to the American poetry field. Certainly a magazine which 
provides its readers with such analyses should be carefully followed 
and so I am enclosing my check for a two-year subscription. Noting 
that Dr. Beary’s articles were taken from his thesis, could you tell me 
if this is available in book form?—Pierre Aubin. 

(At the present time, Dr. Beary’s thesis is not published, although 
we understand that it has been reproduced on microfilm. Information 
about obtaining a copy of this may be obtained from the School of 
Education, New York University, New York City.—The Editors.) 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
and 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


announce 


From One Word 


Edited by JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 





| (From one word are ali things, and this one all things speak; 
and this is the Beginning, which also speaks to us.) 





A Selection of Outstanding Poems from SPIRIT, 1944-1949 


FROM ONE WORD is published in observance of SPIRIT’S 
completion of fifteen years of publication. It has been com- 
piled by the Editor of SPIRIT in co-operation with its Asso- 
ciate Editors, Francis X. Connolly and J. G. E. Hopkins, 
and four additional judges — Mary Kolars, Clifford J. Laube, 
Charles A. Lee and A. M. Sullivan. 


The excellence found in the two preceding volumes of the 
series — From the Four Winds (out of print) and Drink from 
the Rock ($2.00: also obtainable on order from the Society )— 
again is characteristic of FROM ONE WORD. 


Among the poets whose work is included are: Isabel 
Harriss Barr, Daniel Berrigan, Angelico Chavez, Francis D. 
Clare, William A. Donaghy, John Duffy, Virginia Earle, Doyle 
Hennessy, M. Whitcomb Hess, John Dillon Husband, Frances 
Stoakley Lankford, Francis Maguire, Marjorie Mansfield, 
Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, David Morton, Jessica 
Powers, John W. Simons, A. M. Sullivan, Francis Sweeney, 
Sister M. Madeleva, Sister Maris Stella, Sister Mary Jeremy, Sister 
M. Therese, Francis J. Sweeney, Gervase Toelle, Etta May Van 
Tassel and Chad Walsh. 


Orders may be forwarded to the Society’s office, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Price: $2.50. 
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